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A SKETCH OF SOME OF THE EARLIEST 

KENTUCKY PIONEERS OF 

LOS ANGELES. 

BY STEPHEN 0. FOSTEB. 

[Note to the Historical Society op Los Angeles.— I present to your 
Society an old beaver trap, that belonged to N. M. Pryor, and was used by him in 
trapping on the Gila and Colorado rivers, the winter of 1827-8, and brought by him to 
Los Angeles. It was given to me by Pryor in 1848, and has been in my possession 
ever since. I was intimately acquainted with Pryor, from March, 1847, until he 
died, May, 1850, and from my recollection of conversations had with him, I have 
written the accompanying sketch of the "Kentucky Pioneers of Los Angeles." 
Capt. Paty's party, of whom Pryor was one, was the first party who ever came to 
California by the Gila route, and the first that ever came to California overland 
from the Mississippi River who settled here. Capt. Jedediah Smith's party trapped 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, and visited Los Angeles in 1827, coming 
by way of the South Pass, but none of them remained here.] 

Nathaniel M. Pryor was born at the Falls of the Ohio, now the city 
of Louisville, Ky., about 1798, and removed to Missouri about 1820, 
and from there came to New Mexico, in 1824. In 1827, in company 
with the Patys, father and son, Richard Laughlin, James Kirker (the 
famous Apache fighter, who afterwards, with his motley force of 
Delaware and Shawnee Indians, Americans and Mexicans, made more 
good Apaches than the combined forces of Mexico and the United 
States have for the last fifty years) and others denounced, according 
to Mexican law, the Santa Rita copper mines, situated in the Southern 
part of New Mexico, which had not been worked for some years 
by the first owners. They were ousted from the possession by 
Robert McKnight, who came to New Mexico in 1811, just after 
Hidalgo had been captured and shot at Chihuahua. He and his 
companions were kept prisoners until the final establishment of 
Mexican Independence, in 1821. After losing the mine, Pryor and 
his comrades joined a party of trappers under Capt. Toutz, who were 
on their way to trap the Gila River. Some French Creole trappers 
from St. Louis, Mo., had trapped the Gila in 1826, and found plenty 
of beaver, but they were treacherously attacked by the Maricopas at 
Gila Bend, and leaving the river, they struck South into the desert, 
and after great suffering reached Tucson, with the loss of nearly their 
whole outfit. Capt. Youtz's party were very successful, and on the 
Gila, the two Patys, N. M. Pryor, Richard Laughlin and Jesse 
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Ferguson concluded to leave Toutz, who returned to Santa Fe, and 
come to California with their beaver. They had heard that there 
were American vessels trading on the coast, and they reasoned that if 
their beaver could bear a land carriage to the Atlantic coast for a 
market, they could realize more by selling to American traders in 
California than they could by selling in Santa Fe. So they made an 
amicable division of their traps and peltries, traded off their horses 
to Youtz, and soon made two canoes out of the largest cottonwoods 
they could find, and embarked, determined to follow the river as far as 
they could, and then bury their beaver and traps, and reach California 
afoot, and procure animals to transport their effects. They did not 
know where the Gila River would lead them, but they had heard that 
California was not far off to the West, and they trapped leisurely 
down the Gila to its junction with the Colorado, and down the Colo- 
rado, setting their traps and remaining at each place as long as they 
could catch beaver, and then moving on after fresh sign. One after- 
noon, they tied their canoes to the bank, some six feet high, and 
camped for the night. They found the ground wet, and wondered 
what caused it. They took their supper, and went to sleep. About 
midnight, a loud roaring noise from the South aroused them, and 
every man started up, rifle in hand, ready to repel any danger that 
might threaten them. The noise came nearer, and suddenly their 
canoes were thrown out on the bank, and they found themselves waist- 
deep in water. Dick Laughlin happened to get a taste of the water, 
and found it brackish, and sang out, " No more beaver, boys, we have 
struck salt water." It was the bore; the flood-tide, setting up the Gulf 
and meeting the current of the river, caused a wave from six to ten 
feet high. The next day, they began to make preparations to leave 
the river and to try and reach California. They carried their peltries 
and traps to the highest ground they could find, dug a hole — a 
cache in trapper phraseology — and buried them, and carrying with 
them only their rifles, blankets, and two days' supply of beaver meat. 
They struck out across the desert for the nearest mountains, in a 
S.W. direction. They did not find water until the third day, and 
suffered terribly from thirst, but finally reached the old Mission of 
Santa Catalina, near the head of the Gulf of California. There they 
found Indians, who gave them provisions, and a guide who led them 
to the summit of the mountains, where they first caught sight of the 
Pacific Ocean, which they struck at the Ensenada, where they were 
hospitably entertained by old Sergeant Gastelun. After resting some 
days, they started for San Diego, and on the way were met by a party 
of Mexican soldiers, who escorted them to San Diego. 
About March 1st, 1828, there was great excitement in the little town 
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of San Diego on the arrival of the strangers ; every man, woman and 
child was on the street to view their entry. In front and rear rode 
the lancers, and between them, dressed in their buckskin suits, with 
their heavy rifles on their shoulders, foot-sore and weary came the 
sons of the "dark and bloody ground." Among the spectators were 
some sailors from an American vessel, then in the harbor, and they 
gazed on their countrymen with as much curiosity as did the natives 
of the land. On reaching the barracks they were required to give up 
their arms, and were committed to the guard house, pending an in- 
vestigation. They had no passports for California, but Pryor had 
his naturalization papers as a Mexican citizen, and Capt. Paty had a 
copy of Capt. Youtz's permit from the New Mexican Authorities to 
trap on the Gila Biver. 

Their detention was but for a few days, and they fared sumptu- 
ously, for Mexican hospitality to strangers is great. Among their first 
visitors was Friar Antonio Peyri, the founder of the Mission of San 
Luis Key, who rode forty miles to tender his good services to secure 
their release. After the usual routine of red tape, taking depositions, 
etc., was ended, Father Peyri enquired if there was any silversmith 
among them, as some of his Church vessels needed repairs, and Pryor 
offered his services, as he had learned the trade. The good Friar 
also offered to furnish animals to bring their effects, and a captain of 
a Boston vessel offered to buy their beaver at a much better price 
than they could have got in Santa Fe. 

Capt. Paty was the oldest man of the party, and he was sick from the 
fatigue of the march from the mouth of the Colorado to San Diego. So 
they concluded to wait until Paty's recovery, and Pryor accompanied 
Father Peyri to San Luis Bey. He was treated with the utmost kind- 
ness, and was well paid for his work. When he finished, a message 
came for him to come to San Juan Capistrano, as his services were 
needed there. So he went, and then came a call to San Gabriel, where 
he found Joseph Chapman — the first "American in Los Angeles," who 
had been captured in 1818 at the Ortega Banch — married, and with 
several children. Soon came a message calling him to San Fernando, 
and he bid fair to visit all the twenty-two Missions of California, but 
as the time was drawing near when they were to start for the river, he 
returned to San Diego. There he found Paty much worse, and they 
were forced to delay their departure. Paty was most kindly attended 
by the people, both men and women, and one day he called his com- 
rades to his bedside, and said, " Boys, your old captain is dying, he 
never will see old Kaintuck again. The women here have been 
urging me to become a Catholic. I don't know much about it, and I 
have little time to learn, but it will do me no harm, where I am going, 
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and it must be a good religion that makes these women care for a 
poor old man like me; not my own old wife and daughters could have 
waited on me better than they. So, I wish you to be present at my 
baptism, to-day." The ceremony was duly performed. Don Pio 
Pico, then a young man of 27 years, and Doha Victoria Dominguez 
de Estudillo, sister of the late Don Manuel Dominguez, stood spon- 
sors for the grey-haired convert, old enough to be their father. The 
end soon came, and there was the grandest funeral San Diego had 
ever seen. At the head of the procession came the old Franciscan 
friar, with his white-robed acolytes, next came the bier, borne on the 
shoulders of four Oalifornians, followed by the son and his com- 
panions, and as many of the crew as could attend from a Boston 
vessel in port, and after them, the whole population of San Diego. 
He was buried with the solemn ritual of the ancient church, and when 
the last words were uttered: "Dust to dust, and ashes to ashes," 
around could be seen the kneeling women, offering up their prayers 
for the response of the soul of the poor old stranger. And thus they 
buried the old trapper in consecrated ground, the first American 
buried in California soil. 

After the funeral, Pryor and his party proceeded to the Colorado, 
where they found that the annual flood of the river had reached their 
cache, and all their beaver was spoiled; so, with sad hearts, they 
returned to San Luis Eey, bringing their rusty traps. Los Angeles 
then was the largest town in California, so they concluded to go there, 
and Father Peyri gave them a letter to Antonio Kocha, a Portuguese 
mason, who had worked for many years on the buildings of San Luis, 
and had now married and settled there. So, in August, 1828, the four 
survivors arrived in this place, and presented their letter to Kocha, 
who lived on Spring street, in the adobe house, where the old county 
jail stands. The county bought it of Rocha's heirs, in 1853. Kocha, 
on reading the letter, said that they were welcome, as foreigners, for 
he, too, was a foreigner as well as they, and they were doubly welcome 
for the good friar's sake, and to make his house their home as long as 
they wished. So they took up their quarters with the hospitable 
Portuguese, and the younger Paty soon left and started back to 
Kentucky by sea, where he published an account of his adventures, 
most of which is false, and has the same relation to the true narrative 
that Robinson Crusoe has to the journal of Alexander Selkirk. Pryor 
began working at his trade, and Laughlin and Ferguson got a whip- 
saw, and went to sawing lumber in the mountains. 

On Christmas eve, 1828, the brig Danube, of New York, with a 
crew of 28 men, dragged her anchors in San Pedro Bay in a " south- 
easter," and went ashore, a total wreck, and the crew started for town. 
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There was a friendly contest between Don Antonio Maria Lugo, who 
brought the first American to Los Angeles, and Bocha, as to who 
should entertain them. Bocha claimed the right as his, for they were 
foreigners and so was he; and if Lugo was the richer man, he, Bocha, 
had the biggest house in town, and the little Portuguese's heart was 
bigger than his house, and he carried his point. Carts were sent to 
meet them, the fattest beef was killed, the huge bee-hive-head oven 
was soon lighted, and servants were busy in the kitchen getting ready 
to entertain the Christmas guests. Three carts, drawn by long-horned 
oxen yoked by the horns, arrived in front of the house, loaded with 
the ship-wrecked sailors, and Bocha, with his old guests, stood there 
to welcome the new arrivals, who were soon seated at an abundant 
repast. And never was their a happier Christmas party in Los 
Angeles than that, where the trappers and sailors ate and drank their 
entertainer's health in bumpers of old Lugo's wine. 

Of the crew of the Danube, two remained and settled here — Samuel 
Prentice, native of Connecticut, and Johann Groningen, native of 
Hanover, the first German in Los Angeles. The latter lived and died 
here under the name of Juan Domingo, (Anglice) John Sunday, 
(German) Johann Sonntag; but his true name his nephew gave me. 
His German name was one no Spanish tongue could pronounce, and 
so they called him Domingo, but from a slight limp he was most com- 
monly known as " Juan Cojo " {Lame John). 

The next John that turned up here was Col. J. J. Warner, and they 
named him Juan Largo {Long John). Pryor, from his trade, was 
known as " Miguel, el Platero" (Michael, the Silversmith), and Laugh- 
lin, the Irish Kentuckian, the most popular of them all, whose quick 
repartee and lively wit was the life of every circle, one for whom every 
man had a friendly word, and every woman a smile, was named 
"Bicardo, el Buen Mozo" (Handsome Bichard). Pryor, Domingo 
and Laughlin all married, and left children; Ferguson also married, 
but had no children. He went to Lower California, and died about 
1843. Prentice neyer married, and died some 25 years since on Santa 
Catalina Island, where he was buried. Laughlin, Pryor and Domingo 
all owned vineyards. That of Domingo, since known as " Domingo 
Block," and bounded N. by Aliso, and W. by Alameda streets, is now 
covered with houses, and not a vestige of the house, vines or trees 
remains. That of Pryor was W. of Alameda street, extending from 
Aliso to First streets. The house still stands, and there I ate my 
first meal in Los Angeles, for there were no hotels here till 1849. 
Under its hospitable roof have slept Gen. Kearney, Cols. Fremont, 
Mason, Cook and Stevenson; and Dr. J. S. Griffin could tell of many 
a pleasant meeting of Capt. A. J. Smith, Lieut, (now Gov.) Stoneman, 
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Lieut. J. B. Davidson, Capts. Taylor and Stevenson, himself and the 
writer, at Pryor's hospitable board, in 1847-8. Laughlin's place was 
on the E. side of Alameda street, and his sons still live upon it. 

When the Pioneers came to own vineyards they found a use for 
their beaver traps. The steel springs had just the right shape to be 
forged into pruning knives, and the iron was of the right shape for 
the heavy spurs and bridle bits then used ; and to these uses they 
were all put, except the one presented to your Society, thus fulfilling 
the words of the Scripture: " They shall beat their swords into plough 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks." 

Laughlin died in 1846, Domingo, 1858, and, together with Pryor, 
are buried in the Eoman Catholic cemetery of this city. 

Believing, that amid the bustle and progress now seen in the 
metropolis of Southern California, this sketch of the earliest Pioneers 
of Los Angeles would prove interesting, I dedicate this to your 
Honorable Society, only adding, that among those of the past genera- 
tion still living, both Spanish and American, there are none but 
pleasant memories of " Michael, the Silversmith," " Handsome Dick," 
" Lame John, the Dutchman," and " Old Sam, the Fisherman." 



